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No  library  strike 


The  rank  and  file  of  CUPE  local  1230, 
representing  398  library  workers,  voted 
on  Thursday,  October  13  to  accept  the 
mediation  wage  offer  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity administration,  thereby  rejecting 
the  recommendation  of  their  executive 
committee  to  turn  down  the  offer  and 
“initiate  a one  day  strike  for  October 
14,  and  such  actions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary”. 

The  vote  was  approximately  236  in 
favour  of  the  contract  and  66  against  it. 

The  offer  includes  a wage  increase  of 
6.2  percent,  effective  October  1;  a pro- 
gression increase  of  2.05  percent  over  the 
entire  bargaining  unit  (5  percent  for  190 


employees);  and  settlement  pay  of  either 
$200  (for  1 76  employees  who  have  reach- 
ed the  maximum  salary  level)  or  $50.  A 
retroactive  lump  sum  of  $ 1 50  will  be  paid 
to  all  those  employed  on  the  date  of 
ratification. 

Among  the  non-monetary  aspects  of 
the  agreement  is  a clause  stating  that  an 
employee  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
all  documents  pertaining  to  him  that  are 
used  as  a basis  for  personnel  decisions  by 
the  library  personnel  office,  and  to  have 
such  files  corrected  or  supplemented  in 
cases  of  inaccuracy  or  inadequacy. 

Continued  on  Page  3 


At  the  Y ork  Cycle,  presented  Oct.  1 and  2, 
Noah  and  his  wife  were  caught  in  the 
deluge  again. 


Remedial  English 

a guide  to  who  is  doing  what 


All  too  often,  remedial  English 

is  nobody’s  business.  But  if  students 
have  difficulty  expressing  themselves  in 
clear,  straight-forward  sentences,  some- 
one has  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Hence,  at  U 
of  T,  a variety  of  programs  designed  to 
improve  undergraduate  writing  skills  are 
being  made  available. 

The  main  provision  for  the  student 
needing  special  help  in  English  is  the  col- 
lege writing  lab.  Here,  by  appointment, 
he  can  receive  individual  assistance  in 
expository  writing  for  one,  two,  or  as 
many  sessions  as  are  necessary. 

At  Innis,  the  oldest  writing  lab  on 
campus,  tutors  see  approximately  150 
students  per  year.  Evelyn  Cotter,  who  has 
worked  in  the  program  since  its  inception 
in  1 964  when  the  college  opened,  explains 
that  the  service  was  never  intended  to  be 
primarily  remedial,  but  is  designed  for 
students  at  all  levels  of  writing  ability. 

As  an  off-shoot  of  the  lab,  a creative 
writing  workshop  meets  regularly. 


There  is  just  as  much  range  in  writing 
ability  as  there  always  was,  Mrs.  Cotter 
claims,  and  the  chief  effect  of  recent  pub- 
licity decrying  low  standards  has  simply 
been  to  dismay  students  to  the  point 
where  many  feel  inadequate  to  put  pen  to 
paper.  Lack  of  confidence  is  especially  a 
problem  at  the  Woodsworth  lab,  where 
she  also  teaches,  because  many  mature 
students  have  not  had  to  write  anything  in 
years. 

At  the  six-year-old  Scarborough  lab, 
where  last  year  241  students  were  tutored 
in  864  sessions,  Beverly  Corben  echoes 
the  Innis  philosophy:  the  good  student  as 
well  as  the  poor  one  should  be  improving 
his  writing  skills.  The  New  College  lab, 
also  begun  six  years  ago,  this  year  is 
being  run  along  with  a science  tutoring 
centre.  The  lab  deals  with  some  150  stu- 
dents annually,  and  unlike  other  pro- 
grams, opens  its  doors  to  non-college 
students  as  well. 

Continued  on  page  4 


Divisions  should  decide 
academic  policy  says  UTFA 


On  September  30,  the  Faculty  A ssociation 
presented  an  interim  brief  to  Dr.  J.B. 
Macdonald,  the  review  officer  for  the 
Review  of  the  Unicameral  Experiment. 
The  brief  was  prepared  by  UTFA ’s  Com- 
mittee on  University  Government,  chaired 
by  Professor  K.  C.  Smith  of  theDepartment 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  Part  One  of  the 
brief,  the  introduction  and  summary, 
appears  below. 

On  June  30,  1977,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  presented  a 
preliminary  brief  detailing  the  per- 
spective of  the  academic  staff  on  the 
present  system  of  governance  of  the 
University,  and  recommending  a number 
of  specific  corrections.  Basically,  these 
corrections  pertained  to  the  role  of  faculty 
members  and  librarians  in  the  formula- 
tion of  academic  policy . We  argued  for  an 
expanded  body  (a  “collegium”,  but  the 
term  is  not  important),  composed 
primarily  of  faculty  and  academic 
administrators,  with  sufficient  delegated 
authority  to  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  academic  affairs.  We  also 
recommended  that  the  committee  on 
planning  and  resources  reflect  greater 
faculty  representation,  and  that  the 
professional  librarians  be  recognized 
as  a separate,  additional  constituency  of 
Governing  Council. 

Our  preliminary  brief  reflected  several 
months  of  hearings,  discussion,  and 
drafting  by  the  faculty’s  Committee 
on  University  Government.  It  was 
debated  by  the  UTFA  Council,  and 
endorsed  unanimously  by  faculty 
members  and  librarians  representing  50 
academic  constituencies.  Over  the 
summer  we  have  subjected  the  prelimi- 
nary brief  to  additional  scrutiny.  This 
scrutiny  has  focused  our  concern  that  the 
locus  of  academic  decisions  be  returned  to 
those  most  qualified  to  make  them: 
namely,  the  administrators,  faculty 
members,  and  students  of  each  division 


— who  necessarily  must  remain  re- 
sponsible in  an  overall  sense  to  Governing 
Council,  but  who  should  enjoy  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
responsibility  is  exercised  (including, 
even,  the  latitude  to  make  mistakes). 

We  would  stress  at  the  outset  our 
concern  that  Governing  Council  deserves 
our  best  efforts  to  make  it  work  to  its 
full  potential,  justly  reflecting  the  needs 
and  contributions  of  its  component  parts. 

We  believe  this  potential  can  best  be 
realized  by  a devolution  of  decision- 
making to  the  level  most  appropriate.  In 
the  case  of  academic  matters,  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  respective  divisions.  For 
it  is  at  the  divisional  level  where  staff, 
students,  and  administrators  have  the 
most  intimate,  the  most  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  problems  they  confront  — 
and  presumably,  of  the  means  to  solve 
them.  Divisional  policies  have  matured 
over  many  years.  Similarly,  divisional 
procedures  reflect  felt  needs  mutually  ac- 
commodated. Students  and  faculty  alike 
can  make  their  greatest  contribution  at 
this  level,  and  the  University’s  governing 
structure  should  not  only  reflect  this  fart, 
but  should  encourage  it. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  (1)  that 
the  formulation  of  academic  policy  be 
delegated  to  the  academic  divisions  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

We  further  recognize  that  devolution 
and  delegation  are  most  effective  when 
adequately  supervised.  This  need  can 
best  be  met  by  an  expanded  sub-unit  of 
Governing  Council  (the  name  is  not  im- 
portant) which  combines  broad  academic 
expertise  with  extensive  divisional  repre- 
sentation, including  that  of  the  library. 
Upon  mature  reflection,  we  would  leave 
it  to  each  academic  division  to  determine 
its  own  representation  on  such  a body. 
This,  we  believe,  properly  emphas izes  the 
academic  role  which  each  division  plays. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should  read 
the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name 
of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  per sonneL officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308. 

Secretary  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Chemistry  (1),  Medicine  (4),  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (2) 

Secretary  III  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Internal  Affairs  (4) 

Dental  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Dentistry  (1) 

Computer  Operator  II  ($1 1,210) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Biochemistry  (2),  Banting  & Best  (2),  Ophthalmology  (4),  Medicine  (4) 

Electron  Microscopist  II  ($11,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Pathology  (4) 

Research  Officer  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Medicine  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Business  Information  Systems  (5),  Student  Record  Services  (1) 

User  Representative  ($19,490  — 22,930  — 26,370) 

Student  Record  Services  (1) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  ($17,560  — 20,660  — 23,750) 

Biomedical  Engineering  (4) 

Hall  Porter  ($5.40  per  hour) 

Hart  House  (5) 


Research  News 


Gentle  martial  arts 

will  be  explained  and  explored 
in  unique  event 


New  EMR  deadline 
priorities  identified 
Application  forms  and  information  guide 
are  available  at  ORA  for  the  Department 
of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources  re- 
search agreements  program,  whose  dead- 
line has  been  advanced  to  November  15. 
The  department’s  guidelines  list  priority 
areas  for  which  proposals  are  invited.  In 
the  area  of  mining  and  minerals,  these 
range  from  economic  development  stud- 
ies in  a regional  context  through  man- 
power concerns  to  study  of  international 
mineral  marketing  mechanisms.  Overall 
departmental  priorities  include  topics  of 
energy  conservation,  renewable  energy, 
radio-active  waste  disposal,  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners. 

For  forms  and  the  complete  priorities 
listings,  call  978-2874. 

Atkinson  Foundation  deadlines 
The  Atkinson  Foundation  has  established 
a date  in  early  December  to  consider  U of 
T proposals.  Because  the  foundation 
requires  a University  screening,  non- 
medical applications  should  be  received 
at  ORA  by  October  28,  and  medical 
applications  must  be  received  in  the 
faculty  offices  by  October  26.  An 
original  and  six  copies  are  required  for 
non-medical  proposals;  the  original  and 
seven  copies  are  needed  for  medical  ones. 
For  information  concerning  guidelines, 
call  978-2874. 

New  deadline 
for  MRC  scholarships 
While  other  Medical  Research  Council 
deadlines  are  unchanged,  MRC  scholar- 
ship applications  must  be  received  by  the 
agency  before  November  1.  The  new 
MRC  guidelines  booklet  is  available  in 
ORA,  and  must  be  used  in  current 
competitions.  For  assistance  call 
978-2874. 

Travel  support  for  interchanges 
Commonwealth  universities 
The  Association  of  Commonwealth 
Universities  invites  applications,  by  a 
deadline  of  December  15,  for  travel 


support  in  three  categories  for  scholars 
visiting  universities  in  other  Common- 
wealth countries.  The  categories  are: 

A.  University  teachers  or  officers  on 
recognized  study  leave; 

B.  Distinguished  university  scholars 
invited  by  universities  for  short  visits 
(this  category  is  limited  to  scholars  from 
Australia,  Britain  or  Hong  Kong  who 
must  be  nominated  by  the  inviting 
institution); 

C.  Postgraduate  research  workers 
holding  research  grants. 

Application  forms  for  categories  A and 
C and  guideline  conditions  of  award  are 
available  in  ORA.  Please  call  978-2163. 

Deadline  for  lottery  grants 
for  major  health  equipment 
A reminder  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
advises  that  there  is  a November  1 closing 
date  for  first  applications  under  the  new 
lottery-funded  program  supporting  the 
purchase  of  major  items  of  health-related 
research  equipment  costing  $50,000  or 
more.  Priority  will  be  given  to  proposals 
which  demonstrate  that  the  requested 
equipment  will  be  used  by  several 
investigators.  For  forms  and  assistance 
call  978-2163. 

Technicon  Instruments  grants 
Technicon  Instruments  Corporation 
invites  proposals  for  grants  for  research  in 
biomedical  and  industrial  instrumen- 
tation. Grants  to  a maximum  of  $ 1 00,000 
may  be  offered  for  one  year,  with  renewal 
for  a second  year  normally  possible. 
Applications  may  be  in  either  basic  or 
applied  research  but  the  final  application, 
due  inNewYorkby December  16,  mustbe 
preceded  by  a preliminary  nonconfi- 
dential  proposal  which  may  be  sent  at  any 
date.  Any  patents  agreements  resulting 
from  Technicon  grants  will  generally 
accord  with  the  researcher’s  institutional 
patent  policy. 

Preliminary  submission  forms  and 
formal  guidelines  are  available  in  ORA. 
Please  call  978-2163. 


Gentle  is  not  a word  you  would 

normally  use  to  describe  the  martial 
arts.  Or  is  it?  According  to  Dr.  Burt 
Konzak,  instructor  for  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  “gentle” 
is  not  merely  a legitimate  adjective,  it  is 
the  only  one. 

But  isn’t  karate  all  about  breaking 
boards  with  your  bare  hands  and  fighting 
off  gaggles  of  villains  a la  Enter  the 
Dragon ? Definitely  not,  retorts  Konzak, 
adding  that  not  only  would  Bruce  Lee 
never  have  graduated  from  his  karate 
class,  he  would  probably  not  have  been 
accepted  in  the  first  place. 

“People  don’t  hit  each  other  in  my 
classes,”  says  Konzak.  “I  don’t  teach 
violence  — I teach  humility  and  respect. 
And  if  this  sounds  paradoxical,  let  me 
explain. 

“The  point  is,”  Konzak  says,  “that 
while  karate  techniques  can  be  used  for 
purposes  such  as  self-defence,  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  karate.  Karate  is  — or 
should  be  — a system  of  self-  develop- 
ment, both  physical  and  mental.  On  the 
physical  side,  it’s  a terrific  form  of  train- 
ing, requiring  that  you  possess  and  main- 
tain a high  degree  of  fitness.  As  far  as 
mental  development  is  concerned,  what 
you  learn  from  karate  is,  in  addition  to 
humility  and  respect,  self-discipline, 
control  and  confidence.  And  if  you  aren’t 
learning  these  things,”  hesays,  “then you 
aren’t  learning  the  martial  arts  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  taught. 

“The  word  ‘art’  is  not  part  of  the 
phrase  ‘martial  arts’  for  no  reason,”  he 
points  out.  “ Form  or  kata  is  all-important 
in  karate.  The  movements  must  be  per- 
formed with  grace  and  feeling  as  well  as 
with  power.  Brute  force  is  simply  not 
enough.  And  in  karate,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  kata  is  expressed  is  through  con- 
trol, which  is  why  my  students  never  hit 
each  other.  They  practise  developing 
their  power  by  hitting  punching  bags  or 
bricks  — never  their  partners.  Then, 


when  we  spar  in  class,  we  stop  one  inch 
short  of  the  target.  Karate  kicks  and 
punches  are  powerful,”  he  warns,  “and 
you  simply  can’t  go  around  hitting 
people. 

“Yonge  Street  is  lined  with  places  that 
claim  to  teach  karate,”  he  says,  “and  if 
you  want  to  punch  and  kick,  you  can  go  to 
any  one  of  them.  But  you’ll  find  their 
clientele  is  of  one  sort  — macho  young 
men.  You’ll  never  see  women,  children  or 
older  people  in  those  classes.  And  the  re- 
tention rate  at  those  places  is  appalling. 
Sure,  you  get  to  hurt  and  be  hurt  all  you 
want,  but  you  never  develop.” 

In  Konzak’s  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
something  keeps  the  students  coming 
back.  His  oldest  student  is  63,  he  explains, 
and  the  classes  held  at  his  school  down- 
town — the  Toronto  Academy  of 
Karate  — are  over  half  full  of  women  and 
children.  Very  often,  when  students 
graduate  from  U of  T,  they  go  on  to  train 
at  his  school  on  an  individual  basis.  And 
for  all  of  these  students  — most  of  whom 
are  themselves  black  belt  martial  art- 
ists — there  is  much  still  to  be  learned 
from  this  gentle,  knowledgeable  man. 

Konzak  believes  in  giving  his  students 
as  much  philosophy  as  activity,  and  his 
reputation  as  a lecturer  is  proof  of  his  suc- 
cess. When  he  speaks,  it  is  to  full  classes, 
and  his  expertise  in  knowledge  of  Jap- 
anese society  and  philosophy  (his  Ph.D. 
in  sociology  is  in  Japanese  culture)  has  re- 
sulted in  his  having  been  asked  to  lecture 
at  other  universities. 

For  those  interested  in  hearing  Konzak 
and  his  students  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  the  martial  arts,  demonstrate  karate 
and  judo,  and  explain  how  the  martial  arts 
may  be  used  for  self-defence  and  self- 
development, Saturday,  Oct.  29  should 
be  set  aside.  At  that  time  the  Benson 
Building  will  host  a unique  participatory 
event  — The  Festival  of  the  Gentle 
Martial  Arts.  Qualified  black  belt  in- 
structors will  demonstrate  techniques 
and  run  workshops,  and  Konzak’s  stu- 
dents will  hold  seminars  on  martial  arts 
tradition,  history  and  philosophy. 

As  it  is  a participatory  event,  Konzak 
stresses  that  registration  will  be  limited. 
Admission  is  $15  for  adults  and  $10  for 
senior  citizens.  The  only  thing  people 
need  to  bring  is  a sweat  suit,  Konzak  says, 
and  a sense  of  curiosity. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Burt  Konzak,  Department  of  Ath- 
letics, 320  Huron  Street,  telephone 
978-3436. 
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Engineering  library  moving  GAA  negotiations 


During  the  week  of  Oct.  17-23,  the 
Engineering  Library  is  moving  to  its  new 
location  in  the  Metro  Central  Library 
building  at  20  St.  George  Street.  The 
complete  book  and  journal  collection,  in- 
cluding the  storage  collection,  will  be 
moved. 

The  library  will  maintain  regular  hours 
at  its  present  location  in  the  basement  of 
the  Science  & Medicine  Library  from 
Monday,  Oct.  17  to  Wednesday,  Oct.  19. 

To  facilitate  the  move,  it  will  be  closed 
Thursday,  Oct.  20  to  Sunday,  Oct.  23, 


Michael  Walker,  a professor  of  physics 
at  Scarborough  College,  has  been  award- 
ed one  of  the  physics  community’s  high- 
est honours  — the  Herzberg  Medal  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Physicists. 

Awarded  annually  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  a physicist  38  years  of 
age  or  younger,  the  medal  was  given  to 
Walker  at  the  association’s  annual 
convention  in  June. 

Walker  has  published  widely  in 
theoretical  solid  state  physics,  but  his 


then  will  reopen  on  Monday,  Oct.  24  at 

8.30  a.m.  at  the  St.  George  Street 
location. 

Please  return  any  books  or  journals 
borrowed  from  the  library  to  the  new 
address,  but  only  after  the  move  is 
completed. 

Hours  of  service  in  the  new  location 
will  be:  Monday  - Friday,  8.30  a.m.  - 

10.30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 p.m.  - 6 p.m. 


most  significant  contributions  are  in  the 
areas  of  spin  relaxation  and  magnetism. 
In  particular,  he  has  made  important 
advances  in  the  theory  of  spin  waves  in  the 
alkali  metals  and  their  study  by  spin 
resonance  techniques. 

The  Herzberg  Medal  is  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Herzberg,  who, 
several  years  ago,  received  a Nobel  Prize 
for  his  work  in  the  Division  of  Physics  at 
the  NRC  laboratories  in  Ottawa. 


The  Graduate  Assistants’  Association 
(G.A.A.),  whose  agreement  with  the 
University  expired  August  31,  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  for  salary  increases, 
a new  system  of  job  classification,  smaller 
classes,  and  an  employment  benefits 
plan. 

The  G.A.A.  is  requesting  that  part- 
time  lecturers  be  paid  $5,000  per  course, 
and  $3,500  per  half  course,  and  that  other 
teaching  assistants  (T.A.’s)  receive 
$4,125  for  a regular  session,  which, 
calculated  at  330  hours,  would  increase 
the  time  paid  for  preparation  and 
marking. 

Rather  than  determining  rates  by  the 
nature  of  the  job,  the  present  salary 
structure  distinguishes  on  the  basis  of 
a T.A.’s  academic  qualifications:  Ph.D. 
students  or  post  doctoral  fellows  receive 
$3,229;  M.A.  students,  $2,808;  and 
undergraduates,  $2,358  for  a regular 
session,  calculated  at  only  270  hours. 


No  library  strike 

Continued  from  Page  1 

The  union  and  the  administration  have 
also  agreed  to  form  a qommittee,  com- 
posed of  three  union  representatives  and 
three  members  of  library  management, 
that  will  examine  the  current  job  classif- 


A new  clause  in  the  G.A.A.  proposals 
calls  for  limiting  laboratory  sections  and 
tutorials  to  30  students,  and  lecture 
groups  to  90.  Also  sought  by  the  G.A.A. 
is  a benefits  plan  which  includes  Blue 
Cross  and  dental  coverage. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  all 
T.A.’s  would  pay  association  dues, 
although  membership  would  remain 
voluntary.  Also,  other  persons  would 
not  be  hired  for  T.A.  jobs,  unless 
qualified  post  doctoral  fellows  or  grad- 
uate students  are  unavailable. 


ication  program  in  an  effort  to  devise  a 
more  mutually  satisfactory  model. 


Medal  to  physicist 


THE  CHANCELLORS 


Sir  fixmas  cBmf liixui' 
iSp'jS 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  became  the 
University’s  third  Chancellor  on 
Jan.  25, 1836,  upon  his  installation 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  An  author  of  some  talent, 
his  writings  display  energy,  im- 
agination and  great  literary  flair, 
qualities  that  did  not  always  make 
him  a successful  colonial  admin- 
istrator. 

He  was  bom  in  Kent,  England,  in 
1793,  into  a country-gentry  family 
of  Norman  heritage.  Educated  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  he  too  saw  service  dur- 
ing the  Waterloo  campaign,  though 
it  was  far  less  noteworthy  than  that 
of  his  two  predecessors,  Maitland 
and  Colbome.  Head’s  term  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  from 
1836-38  coincided  with  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1 837,  a crisis  he  handled  very 
badly.  His  personal  account  of 
these  years,  A Narrative , reveals  an 
engaging  personality  whose  actions 
displayed  political  ineptitude. 

Head  was  vilified  in  the  Durham 
Report  and  was  removed  from  of- 
fice, whereupon  he  returned  to 
England. 

As  Chancellor,  he  took  little 
active  part  in  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  University. 


Alan  Bakes 
Art  Department,  I.M.S 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
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CANADIANS 
LIKE 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Canadians  must  LIKE  Credit  Unions.  More  than  8 million  of  them  belong  to 
3,881  Credit  Unions  stretching  from  the  Yukon  to  Newfoundland.  Canada's  Credit 
Unions  - and  Caisses  Populaires  — have  assets  of  nearly  $16  billion.  It's  all  dedicated 
to  the  Credit  Union  purpose  of  PEOPLE  HELPING  PEOPLE.  Canada's  financial 
co-operative  movement  has  been  going  strong  since  1900  — when  Alphonse  Desjardins 
of  Levis,  Quebec,  started  it  all.  Credit  Unions  were  started  by  groups  of  people  with 
a common  bond  who  saved  their  money  together  and  made  low-cost  loans  to  one 
another  from  their  pooled  savings. 


works  on  four  basic 


The  Credit  Union  — essentially  a financial  co-operative 
principles: 

1.  Service  rather  than  profit. 

2.  Ownership  by  people  with  a bond  of  association  — a community,  church  congre- 
gation, employee  group. 

3.  Democratic  control.  One  vote  per  member  — regardless  of  the  number  of  credit 
union  shares  held. 

4.  Voluntary  service  to  the  credit  union  by  its  officers. 

In  today's  Credit  Union  system,  these  principles  still  hold.  But  the  original  credit 
union  concept  is  changing  to  offer  a wider  range  of  services  to  a greater  number 
of  people.  Credit  Unions  are  becoming  one-stop  financial  shopping  centres  with  an 
increasing  stress  on  community  credit  union  service.  They  still  try  to  offer  the  best 
return  on  savings,  the  lowest  cost  loans  and  sound  financial  counselling  for  those 
who  need  it. 

Credit  Unions  belong  to  their  members  and  do  their  best  for  them  — in  service, 
consumer  protection,  financial  education.  They  are  concerned  with  service  more 
than  profits.  But  the  profits  they  make  go  back  to  the  members. 

It's  a great  movement  — a credit  to  Canada  - and  there's  room  in  it  for  YOU. 
*DUE  TO  CREDIT  UNION  DAY  ON  THURSDAY,  OCT.  20,  1977,  THE  UNIVER- 
SITIES & COLLEGES  CREDIT  UNION  WILL  BE  CLOSED  ON  FRIDAY,  OCT. 
21,  1977. 

Universities  and  Colleges 


[Toronto)  Ltd., 245  College  St., Toronto, Ont.  M5T1R5 
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Division  should  decide  academic  policy  says  UTFA 

Continued  from  page  1 


Snakes  and  Grasshoppers 

Continued 


Accordingly,  we  recommend  (2)  that 
final  responsibility  for  academic  policy  be 
vested  in  an  expanded  sub-unit  of  Govern- 
ing Council,  based  primarily  upon  division- 
al representation.  This  unit  should  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  insure  that  even  the 
smallest  division  has  direct  and  adequate 
representation.  Multi-department  div- 
isions should  be  afforded  sufficient  ad- 
ditional representation  to  insure  that  all 
major  elements  have  adequate  voice. 
Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s senior  academic  administrators  and 
the  elected  members  of  Governing 
Council  be  co-mingled  with  the  basic  div- 
isional representation  we  propose. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  (3)  that 
this  body  be  chaired  either  by  the  President 
or  the  Vice-President  and  Provost;  that  it 
include  all  senior  members  of  the  central 
administration,  and  as  many  elected  mem- 
bers of  Governing  Council  as  that  body 
sees  fit. 

Insofar  as  total  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  suggest  that  if  error  be 
made,  it  be  on  the  side  of  too  many  rather 
than  too  few.  This  not  only  helps  assure 
that  each  voice  will  be  heard,  but  it 
remedies  the  failure  of  the  present  struct- 
ures to  provide  a central  forum  for  acad- 
emic discussion  — a shortcoming  about 
which  most  faculty  are  deeply  concerned. 
A further  valuable  contribution  of  a larger 
body  is  that  of  necessity  it  can  (and 
should)  concern  itself  only  with  broad 
policy  matters.  We  see  this  as  the  primary 
role  of  this  body,  and  so  in  this  instance 
the  needs  of  just  representation  and 
policy  supervision  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing. Accordingly,  we  recommend  (4) 
that  the  size  of  this  body  be  sufficiently  large 
to  insure  adequate  representation  of  all 
academic  interests.  This,  it  would  appear, 
perhaps  would  involve  a body  numbering 
somewhere  near  100,  though  we  do  not 
believe  the  precise  figure  is  crucial. 

Insofar  as  Governing  Council  itself  is 


The  intricacies  of  U of  T’s  post  office 
don’t  faze  Vaughan  Russell.  “Stamps 
are  stamps  the  world  over,”  the  manager 
says,  adding  that  the  University’s  facility 
is  not  much  different  from  the  post  office 
he  used  to  manage  in  Kincardine, 
Ontario. 

With  the  help  of  a staff  of  sue,  Russell 
masterminds  the  operation  that  keeps  the 
campus  in  communication  with  itself  and 
the  outside  world.  Two  vans  chivvy  the 
mail  around  the  St.  George  campus, 
while  regular  buses  carry  it  to  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale.  Registered  mail 
alone  numbers  some  23,000  incoming 
and  12,000  outgoing  items  each  month. 


concerned,  we  recommend  (5)  that  it  con- 
centrate on  broad  matters  of  policy,  leaving 
detailed  execution  to  those  properly  respon- 
sible. We  reaffirm  our  earlier  plea  that  the 
Committee  on  Planning  and  Resources 
reflect  greater  faculty  representation, 
and  to  that  would  add  the  Committee  on 
Business  Affairs,  which  presendy  has  but 
two  faculty  members.  Finally,  we  would 
reaffirm  our  request  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  library  be  recognized  as  a separate 
Governing  Council  constituency. 

To  buttress  these  arguments,  we  ap- 
pend the  evidence  we  have  gathered 
pertaining  to  faculty  alienation  with  the 
present  operation  of  the  top  governing 
structure.  We  include  specific  examples 
of  the  problems  faculty  perceive  with  the 
present  operation  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Affairs.  We  detail  how  the 
actions  of  Governing  Council  have  had  an 
unfortunate  centralizing  effect  on  acad- 
emic administration,  as  well  as  what 
faculty  understand  to  be  the  appropriate 
role  for  the  traditional  academic 
divisions. 

We  do  this  not  to  denigrate  or  belittle 
the  contributions  of  Governing  Council, 
but  to  help  devise  methods  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  it  may  work  to  its  full 
potential.  Last  year’s  contractual  agree- 
ment with  Governing  Council  inaug- 
urates a new  era  in  faculty  relations.  In 
our  view,  it  is  not  adversarial,  but  co- 
operative. The  faculty  have  been  assured 
the  basic  guarantees  related  to  their  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  establish  more  suitable 
mechanisms  for  the  formulation  and 
overview  of  academic  policy  — a joint 
endeavour  for  all  members  of  the  academ- 
ic community. 


V aughan  Russell,  manager  of  the  Univer- 
sity ’s  post  office,  prepares  a parcel  for 
mailing. 


he  says. 

A stickler  for  efficiency,  Russell  speaks 
highly  of  U of  T’s  next-day-delivery 
system,  and  has  a reasonable  answer  for 
the  perennial  query  “What  happened  to 
the  letter  that  was  mailed  to  me  from 
sociology  last  week?” 

Russell  answers  the  question  with  one 
of  his  own  — did  the  sender  put  the  letter 
in  the  right  mail  slot?  “Usually  when  you 
investigate  a complaint,”  he  says,  “you 
Continued 


find  that  there’s  no  problem  at  all.  When 
something  has  gone  wrong,  chances  are 
that  the  letter  was  put  in  the  wrong  slot, 
and  that  it  has  taken  a full  week  for  it  to 
go  downtown  and  be  returned  to  the 
campus  again.” 

Russell  speaks  of  this  problem  with 
the  patience  of  a man  who  has  worked  for 
20  years  in  the  postal  system,  but  adds 
mischievously  that  he  wouldn’t  mind 
seeing  the  query  “Right  slot?”  stamped 
on  the  hand  of  everyone  who  has  the 
choice  of  consigning  a letter  to  campus 
or  off-campus  mail. 

Whereas  Russell  finds  U of  T’s  post 
office  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  a small 
town,  he  and  his  staff  recall  two  parcels 
that  would  not  have  been  found  in  any 
ordinary  mail  room  . One  was  a box 
peppered  with  holes  so  that  its  inhabi- 
tants — dozens  of  lively  grasshoppers  — 
could  breathe.  Another  was  a carton 
labelled  Snakes,  whose  contents  were 
quieter,  but  nonetheless  mobile.  Both 
boxes  were  given  prompt  same-day- 
service  — to  the  Zoology  Department. 

Although  Russell  is  not  aphilatelist,  he 
is  always  interested  in  seeing  new  stamps, 
and  stocks  up  for  campus  afficionados. 
“The  new  Christmas  stamps  will  be  out 
on  Oct.  26,”  he  says, “and  will  beavailable 


Remedial  English 

Continued  from  page  1 


New  labs  are  commencing  this  fall  at 
Victoria  and  Trinity:  St.  Michael’s  and 
University  College,  however,  will  not  be 
following  suit.  St.  Mike’s  English  pro- 
fessor David  Dooley  explains  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  his  college  hired 
writing  tutors,  butfoundthey  didn’thave 
enough  business.  Since  then,  first  year 
instructors  have  given  frequent  assign- 
ments and  kept  a close  eye  on  their 
students’  progress  — a program  that 
seems  to  be  just  as  effective,  he  adds. 

At  University  College,  a teaching  fellow 
used  to  be  hired  for  a modest  four  to  five 
hours  a week  to  counsel  students  with 
writing  problems,  but,  says  Professor 
Peter  Heyworth,  vice-principal  of  the 
college,  nothing  has  been  set  up  yet  this 
year  and  it’s  doubtful  that  U.C.  will 
choose  to  become  further  involved  in 
writing  problems. 

For  the  most  part,  writing  labs  are 
funded  and  controlled  by  the  colleges, 
with  no  formal  co-ordination  between 
programs.  Although  a few  labs  are  par- 
tially under  the  aegis  of  college  English 
departments,  there  has  been  no  move,  as 
at  some  universities,  to  divert  the  role  of 
the  English  Department  into  full-scale 
remedial  teaching. 

On  occasion,  the  lab  system  has  been 
criticized  for  “ghost  writing”  papers,  a 
topic  which  cropped  up  at  a recent 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  meeting 
and  which  is  now  under  study.  Sensitive 
to  the  problem,  the  Victoria  lab  an- 
nouncement emphasizes:  “The  tutors 
will  not  be  expected  to  doctor  class 
assignments  or  to  ‘second-guess’  in- 
structors in  grading  essays.”  At  Scar- 
borough, Mrs.  Corben  explains,  they  use 
the  Socratic  method  — only  the  student’s 
own  responses  get  written  into  his  paper. 
“We  are  not  an  editing,  proof-reading 
service,”  Cleo  Boyd  in  the  New  College 
lab  reiterates. 

Although  individual  attention  is  es- 
sential in  remedial  teaching,  some  facets 
of  essay  writing  can  be  taught  in  group 
situations.  An  instructor  need  not  repeat 
the  rules  of  punctuation  100  different 
times  to  100  different  students,  so  both 
Innis  and  Scarborough  have  been  experi- 
menting with  workshop  classes  and 
special  lectures.  The  library,  too,  offers 
two-hour  “clinics  for  papers  and  essays” 
at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  and 
Carolyn  Murray,  who  co-ordinates  this 
program,  finds  that  even  graduate  stu- 
dents attend. 


here.”  For  these  stamps,  as  for  many 
others,  there  is  apparently  a keen  interest 
on  campus.  “Students  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  kind  of  stamp  that  carries  their  letters 
home,”  he  says. 

When  he  himself  is  at  home,  he  hardly 
ever  thinks  about  missing  mail,  boxes  of 
snakes  or  first  day  covers.  Instead,  he 
relaxes  — listening  to  classical  music  or 
reading  his  favorite  authors,  and  only 
occasionally  going  out  to  mail  a letter. 


Editorial  problems 


The  1 3th  annual  Conference  on  Editorial 
Problems  will  take  place  Nov.  4-5  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  This  year’s  topic  is 
Editing  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction,  and 
authors  discussed  will  be  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Hardy,  Melville,  Crane,  and 
Zola. 

Registration  is  limited  to  100.  Further 
information  about  the  program  and  con- 
ference arrangements  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Professor  J.R.  de  J.  Jackson, 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  M5S  1A1. 


At  Erindale,  English  professor  Margot 
Northey  directs  an  extensive  workshop 
program.  “We  find  that  group  situations 
force  the  student  to  work  more  on  his 
own,  rather  than  relying  on  a tutor,”  she 
says.  After  a six-week  course  in  either 
mechanics  (grammar,  punctuation,  and 
sentence  structure)  or  organization,  a 
student  may  receive  individual  help  if 
need  be.  Part  of  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram, Erindale  courses  are  not  just  for 
below-the-line  students.  Only  those 
deemed  to  be  at  a university  level  of  writ- 
ing are  admitted  to  a second  year  inter- 
disciplinary course  in  effective  writing, 
with  the  result  that  40  percent  of  the 
applicants  were  turned  away  this  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  Erindale 
language  program  is  diagnostic  testing. 
Last  year  after  being  given  a multiple 
choice  examination  funded  through  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  50  per- 
cent of  all  Erindale  freshmen  were  ad- 
vised to  seek  remedial  help;  this  fall  40 
percent  fell  into  that  category  after  writ- 
ing the  college’s  own  composition  test, 
though  passing  the  test  is  not  yet  compul- 
sory for  exit,  says  Prof.  Northey,  who  has 
been  awarded  a research  contract  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  U niver- 
sities  to  develop  a diagnostic  test  for  use 
in  the  province’s  22  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  tests  all  in-coming  students 
and  requires  those  who  do  poorly  — last 
year  around  1 5 percent  — to  pass  either  a 
credit  course  in  effective  writing,  or  a one 
or  two  term,  non-credit  course  in  English 
as  a second  language,  offered  by  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

Although  most  programs  do  assist 
foreign  students,  lab  instructors  stress 
that  such  students  frequently  require  the 
specialized  help  provided  by  Continuing 
Studies’  ESL  courses.  Above  the  re- 
medial level,  Innis  College  offers  a Cana- 
dian culture  and  society  course, 

INI  202Y,  to  non-native  speakers.  And  at 
the  International  Student  Centre,  where 
highly  qualified  volunteers  conduct  con- 
versation classes,  there  is  also  a small 
writing  lab,  now  in  its  second  year,  for 
students  who  are  ineligible  elsewhere. 

While  there  are  no  simple  recipes  or 
formulae  for  learning  the  complex  skills 
of  language,  at  U of  T,  with  the  variety  of 
programs  available,  a student  should  not 
feel  that  he  need  flounder  alone. 


Snakes,  grasshoppers 

and  ordinary  mail  are  all  in  a day’s  work 
for  Vaughan  Russell  and  staff 
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Sweden  recognizes  surgeon 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Salter,  professor  and  head 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  U of  T and 
senior  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  was  among  1 9 medical 
scientists  to  receive  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  Uppsala  University, 
Sweden,  on  September  30.  Presented  as 
part  of  Sweden’s  500th  Jubilee  Cele- 
brations, the  degree  of  M.D.,  which  is 
earned  on  the  basis  of  a scientific  thesis, 
is  comparable  to  that  of  Ph.D.  in  North 
American  universities. 

During  the  three  day  quincentennial 
celebrations  of  Uppsala  University, 


which  were  attended  by  Sweden’s  King 
Carl  Gustav  as  well  as  by  official 
representatives  of  90  universities  from 
27  countries,  Dr.  Salter  delievered  a 
lecture  on  his  award  winning  research  on 
cartilage.  On  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  he  presented  to  the  rector  of 
Uppsala  University  a silver  Sesqui- 
centennial  medal  and  a citation  signed  by 
the  Chancellor  and  the  President. 


Civil  engineer  honoured 


Dr.  Alfred  Bemhart,  who  taught  civil 
engineering  at  U ofT  from  1959  until  last 
year,  has  been  named  the  1977  winner  of 
the  gold  medal  awarded  annually  by  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario. 

Early  in  his  career  Dr.  Bemhart  began 
to  use  his  engineering  skills  to  try  to 
improve  the  quality  of  city  life.  He  ap- 
plied his  philosophy  to  residential  plan- 
ning, environmental  health,  pollution 
control,  and  waste  water  disposal. 

He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
metropolis,  stating  that  its  development 
is  inevitable,  essential  and  can  be  positive. 


In  his  recently  published  book,  Vitality, 
Community,  and  Creativity,  he  presents 
the  possibility  of  the  large  urban  com- 
munity as  being  “a  pleasant  environment 
in  which  people  may  live  happily  and 
productively  . . .a  place  where  people  will 
co-operate  with  each  other  and  think  in 
wholes  instead  of  fragments”. 

Dr.  Bemhart  is  currently  an  inde- 
pendent consultant  for  environmental 
planning  and  engineering.  He  will  re- 
ceive the  medal  at  the  awards  dinner  on 
Saturday,  October  29. 


Pollution  rights 

could  be  bought  and  sold  like  land 
says  economist 


Permission  to  pollute?  This  unique 
approach  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
pollution  is  the  brainchild  of  Dr. 

D.N.  Dewees,  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Environmental  Studies  and  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis. 

A strictly  dollars-and-cents  proposal, 
Dewees’  theory  for  controlling  pollution 
was  based  on  ideas  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Dales  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy. 

“A  pollution  control  authority  would 
determine  the  total  allowable  emissions 
from  all  industries  in  any  given  region,” 
explains  Dewees,  “and  then  simply  issue 
permits  to  discharge  pollutants  into  the 
atmosphere  by  selling  these  permits  to  the 
highest  bidders.  A market  in  permits 
would  come  into  being  and,  as  time  went 
on,  an  industry  that  wanted  to  increase  its 
production  — and  therefore,  its  emis- 
sions — could  purchase  pollution  permits 
from  another  source  prepared  to  reduce 
its  own  emissions. 

“Enforcement  by  the  pollution  control 


authority  would  consist  of  monitoring  to 
ensure  that  no  source  exceeded  the  emis- 
sions for  which  it  had  purchased  per- 
mits,” he  adds. 

The  level  of  pollution  would  thus  be 
held  constant  in  any  given  area  no  matter 
how  many  new  industries  came  into 
being,  he  explains,  as  new  industries 
would  be  required  to  estimate  their  emis- 
sions, and  then  attempt  to  buy  permits 
from  already  established  ones. 

“This  scheme  may  seem  radical  and 
new,”  says  Dewees,  “but  it  is  almost 
identical  to  the  system  by  which  we  al- 
locate most  other  resources  in  the 
economy.  Land  isclearly  a fixed  resource, 
yet  is  freely  bought  and  sold  in  the  market . 
To  build  a large  hotel  complex  in  down- 
town Toronto,  one  need  only  offer  to  the 
existing  landowners  more  than  they  are 
presently  earning  from  that  land.  The 
market  mechanism  that  works  for  steel, 
coal  and  land  should  work  equally  well  for 
pollution  emissions.” 


Unable  to  eat 

these  patients  are  sustained 
by  total  intravenous  feeding 


Removal  of  an  individual’s  vital  22  feet  of 
small  bowel  would  have  meant  death 
within  two  to  three  weeks  in  the  past. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  research  of  Dr.  K.N. 
Jeejeebhoy,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Gastroenterology  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  patients  who  require  this  opera- 
tion can  survive  — through  total  intra- 
venous feeding. 

The  feeding  method  is  established 
while  the  individual  is  still  in  hospital. 
With  the  patient  under  anaesthetic,  a tube 
is  inserted  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
and  brought  back  to  the  skin  surface  just 
below  the  collar  bone.  A cannula  con- 
nects the  tube  to  the  plastic  feeding  bags. 

The  feedings,  balanced  in  nutrients 
and  essential  elements,  are  prepared  in 
the  hospital’s  pharmacy  and  dispensed  to 
the  patient,  one  month’s  supply  at  a time. 
Both  the  patient  and  a relative  are  taught 
how  to  set  up  the  feeding  system. 

Dr.  K. J.  MacRitchie,  deputy  psy- 
chiatrist-in-chief  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  explains  how  people  react  to  the 
reality  that  they  will  never  eat  again. 

“Patients’  responses  ranged  from  total 


disbelief  that  they  could  survive  without 
an  alimentary  tract  to  a sense  of  hopeless- 
ness at  realizing  that  they  were  perman- 
ently dependent  on  intravenous  feed- 
ings,” he  says. 

They  especially  regretted  no  longer 
being  able  to  dine  with  family  and  friends 
at  home  or  in  a restaurant.  Most  of  the 
subjects  did,  however,  sit  with  the  family 
at  mealtimes  and  either  sipped  fluids  or 
chewed  small  quantities  of  food  they  did 
not  swallow.  Hunger  pangs,  they  learned, 
could  be  assuaged  in  the  same  way. 

“The  life-support  system  worked  best 
for  those  who  were  lovingly  supported  at 
home,”  says  Dr.  MacRitchie.  “They 
were  the  ones  with  the  fewest  complica- 
tions and  re-admissions.” 

A review  of  the  first  nine  patients  to  be 
sustained  by  the  program,  initiated  seven 
years  ago,  shows  they  were  able  to  return 
to  relatively  normal  lives  and  that  many 
went  back  to  their  previous  occupations. 


Abortion  laws  under  study 


In  September  1975,  the  federal 
government  appointed  a three-member 
committee  to  study  how  effectively  the 
abortion  law  is  being  administered  in 
Canada.  Its  chairman,  Prof.  Robin 
Badgley,  a sociologist  in  the  Department 
of  Behavioural  Science  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Marion  G. 
Powell,  a physician  in  U of  T’s  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Administration,  and 
Mme.  Denyse  Fortin  Caron,  a lawyer 
experienced  in  family  law. 

Many  Canadians  are  unaware  of  the 
abortion  law’s  terms,  and  some  even 
believe  the  procedure  to  be  illegal  under 
any  circumstances.  In  spite  of  the  social 
inequities  and  inconsistent  standards 
surrounding  abortion,  the  procedure  is 
being  widely  practised . Currently  there  is 
one  abortion  for  every  five  live  births 
in  Canada. 

During  1975,  some  49,000  legal  in- 
duced abortions  were  performed  in 


Canada  and  almost  half  as  many  again 
were  not  formally  recorded. 

The  committee  was  surprised  to  find 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  compre- 
hensive health  systems  in  the  world,  the 
fee  for  abortion  varies  in  different  parts 
of  Canada,  as  does  the  distribution  of 
health  manpower  and  the  practice  of  extra 
fee  billing.  Although  most  Canadian 
women  have  medical  insurance,  says 
Prof.  Badgley,  one  in  five  of  those  who 
had  legal  abortions  paid  extra  fees,  a 
practice  which  was  particularly  true  for 
the  young,  the  less  well  educated,  and  the 
immigrant.  The  sociologist  sees  the  475- 
page  report  resulting  from  the  study  as 
“a  first  step  in  documenting  trends  that 
have  broad  implications  for  Canadians.” 
The  committee’s  report  was  tabled  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  February. 
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Computer  searching 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  October  17 

John  Dickinson,  Department  of  History, 
“The  Prevote  of  Quebec:  Administration 
and  Administrators.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  W .J.  Eccles.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  12.30  p.m. 

Ronald  Albert  Jackson,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Kinetic  and  Mechanistic 
Studies  of  Metal-Metal  Bonded  Car- 
bonyls.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.J. 
Poe.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

2.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Leeward  J.  Poissant,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “An  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion of  Bernard  Lonergan’s  Proposed 
Method  for  Verification  in  Meta- 
physics.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

C.W.  Webb.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Malcolm  Goddard,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Strange-Particle  Production  in 
*Tt/+p  Interactions  at  10.3  GeV/c.” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.W.  Key. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Willard  Gailand  MacQueen,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “Ideology 
and  Childhood.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
C.M.  Beck.  Room  307, 63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  19 
Dean  H.  Knight,  Department  of  An- 
thropology, “The  Montreal  River  and 
The  Shield  Archaic.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  W.N.  Irving.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Robert  Brian  Woodrow,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “The  Development 
and  Implementation  of  Federal  Pollution 
Control  Policy  and  Programs  in  Canada, 

1 966- 1 974. ’ ’ Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J . S . 
DuprC  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Paul  Wayne  Frame,  Department  of 
Botany,  “Fine  Structural  Studies  of 
Oospore  Ornamentation  and  Bulbil 
Development  in  Charophytes. ’’Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  T.  Sawa.  Room  307, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Eve  Twose  K liman,  Department  of 
the  History  of  Art,  “Eugene  Delacroix: 

A Study  of  Selected  Paintings,  Water- 
colours, Pastels,  Prints  and  Drawings  of 
the  Feline.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  L. 
Johnson.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Correction 

Peter  Paul  Koprowski,  Department  of 
Music,  correct  title  is  “Peripeteia”.  (Oral 
listed  Bulletin , Oct.  3.) 

Thursday,  October  20 

Steven  S.  Levy,  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
“Leisure  and  Poverty.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.  Farina.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Jeanne  Mary  Shami,  Department  of 
English,  “John  Donne’s  Voices:  De- 
veloping Patterns  of  Response  in  the 
Satyres,  the  Anniversaries  and  the 
Sermons .”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  H.R. 
MacCallum.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College,  10  a.m. 

Barry  Goodison,  Department  of 
Geography,  “Snowfall  and  Snow  Cover 
in  Southern  Ontario:  Principles  and 
Techniques  of  Assessment.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  F.K.  Hare.  Round 
Room,  Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Webster  Rowell  Johnson,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Deep  Tissue 
In-Vivo  Blood  Perfusion  Measurement 
From  the  Temperature  Transient 
Behaviour  of  the  Heated  Thermocouple 


Probe.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

A.H.  Abdelmessih.  Room  7203,  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  10  a.m. 

Chacko  Thankachan,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Steric  Acceleration  in 
Radical  Reactions  and  Formation  of 
Radicals  From  Photolysis  of  Oxalate 
Esters.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  T.T. 
Tidwell.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Richard  Allan  Turton,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “Synchronous 
Motor  Drive  with  Current  Source 
Inverter.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

G. R.  Slemon.  Room  7253,  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  10  a.m. 

John  Stanford  Miles  Mayo,  Department 
of  Music,  “Handel’s  Italian  Cantatas.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Falck.  Room 
201,  65  St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 

Bonnie  Shannon  McMullen,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Daniel  Deronda:  A 
Study  of  its  Genesis  and  Form.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  H.  Auster.  Room  307, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Marilyn  Craven,  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Drama,  “The  Theatre  of  Peter 
Terson.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A. 
Saddlemyer.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Khac  Phung  Nguyen,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & Engineering, 
“Dynamics  of  Spinning  Spacecraft  with 
Tubular  Appendages  Including  Large 
Amplitude  Deflections.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  P.C.  Hughes.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Ronald  David  Schwartz,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Utopia  and  Critical 
Theory.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  I.M. 
Zeitlin.  Round  Room,  Massey  College, 

2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  21 
Morton  Frazer  Roseman,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “A  Variable 
Format  Gamma  Ray  Camera.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  M.L.G.  Joy.  Room 
412,  Rosebrugh  Building,  10  a.m. 

Ronald  I.  Cooksey,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Americanization  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  Northern 
Colonies  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

W.H.  Nelson.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  10  a.m. 

Naomi  Enid  Slack,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “The  Budgetary 
Response  of  Municipal  Governments  to 
Provincial  Transfers:  The  Case  of 
Ontario.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

R.M.  Bird.  Room  201, 65  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

George  Lazarovits,  Department  of 
Botany,  “Cladosporium  Fulvum  — 
Tomato  Interaction.  Ultrastructure  of 
Susceptible,  Resistant  and  Immune 
Reactions  and  the  Role  of  Fungal 
Products  in  Callose  Induction  and  Cell 
Death.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  V.J. 
Higgins.  Room  4049,  Robarts  Library, 
10  a.m. 

Robert  E.  DeVries,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “An  Application  of 
Multivariate  Analytical  Techniques  to 
Psychiatric  Classification.”  Thesis 
supervisor: Prof. S. Nishisato. Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Blair  Aldridge  Ruble,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “Soviet  Trade 
Unions:  Changing  Balances  in  Their 
Functions.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

H. G.  Skilling.  Room  307,  63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Kathleen  Ellen  Garay,  Department  of 
History,  “ ‘No  Peace  nor  Love  in 
England?’  A Study  of  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment in  the  English  Counties,  1388- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Whenever  the  financial  climate  shifts 
from  warm  to  cool,  many  of  us  must  look 
for  ways  to  save  time  and  maximize 
efficiency.  Computer  searching  is 
designed  to  do  just  that.  Via  a computer 
terminal,  the  user  can  find  material  writ- 
ten on  a particular  subject  much  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  than  would  be 
possible  through  a manual  search  of  a 
printed  index.  Many  major  abstracts  and 
indexes  are  produced  from  magnetic 
tapes  and  these  are  readily  available  for 
on-line  searching. 

Over  100  such  data  bases  or  files  exist 
now  in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences, 
and  the  number  is  growing  rapidly.  There 
are  terminals  in  both  the  Science  & 
Medicine  and  the  Robarts  Libraries, 
which  provide  access  to  these  data  bases. 
These  terminals  are  connected  by  tele- 
phone wires  to  large  computer  centres 
where  the  actual  data  bases,  or  files,  are 
stored.  The  major  computer  centres  are 
in  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Bethesda,  Santa 
Monica,  and  Palo  Alto. 

How  do  you  go  about  making  a 
computer  search?  Let’s  say  you  want  to 
find  out  how  much  has  been  written  on 
halfway  houses  for  psychiatric  patients. 
The  first  step  is  to  contact  a reference 
librarian  at  Robarts  or  Science  & 
Medicine.  You,  together  with  a search 
editor  trained  in  on-line  retrieval  tech- 
niques, isolate  concepts  relevant  to  the 
subject  and  decide  on  the  appropriate 
data  base.  The  search  editor  then 
translates  your  topic  into  a profile  of 
keywords  and  strategies  acceptable  to  the 
chosen  file. 

The  search  editor  “talks”  with  the 
computer  in  a “conversational”  or  inter- 
active mode,  so  she  knows  immediately 
how  the  search  is  proceeding  and  whether 
or  not  your  profile  should  be  amended. 
Once  the  results  appear  satisfactory,  the 
information  (usually  a list  of  references) 
can  be  printed  immediately  from  the 
terminal.  If  there  are  a large  number 
of  references,  or  if  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry  for  your  results,  the  references  are 
printed  off-line  at  the  computer  site  and 
mailed  to  the  library.  The  complete 
articles  or  reports  may  then  be  requested 
from  the  library  or  from  some  other 
source. 

Although  computer  searching  is  a very 
speedy  process  — the  average  search  time 
is  20  minutes  — there  is  some  delay  in 
receiving  off-line  printouts.  The  total 
turnaround  time  on  a search  may  vary 
from  a few  minutes  to  1 0 days . Results  can 
be  mailed  to  you,  or  held  at  the  library  for 
pickup  in  person. 


A reference  librarian  explains  to  a student 
the  intricacies  of  computer  seaching 


You  pay  only  for  the  computer  connect 
time  and  for  off-line  printout  of  citations. 
Prices  vary  among  the  data  bases,  and 
range  from  50C  to  $2. 17  per  minute  for 
connect  time,  and  from  2<c  to  30c  per 
citation  printed  off-line.  These  costs 
are  set  by  the  companies  that  develop  and 
maintain  the  files.  Consultation  and  the 
information  specialist’s  time  are  offered 
free  of  charge  as  part  of  the  reference 
service.  Most  U of  T searches  cost 
between  $5  and  $25,  and  may  be  billed 
directly  to  a 9-digit  appropriation 
number. 

For  consultation  on  searches  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities,  contact 
Susan  Johnston,  Jana  Prokop  or  Judy 
Sheppard  in  the  Robarts  reference 
department,  at  978-2279.  For  science 
searches,  phone  the  Science  & Medicine 
reference  desk,  978-8619. 
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Forum 


Almost  without  fear  or  favour 


#3 


A welcome  to  Stellenbosch 


We  write  to  regret  the  willingness  of  our 
University  to  entertain  the  vice-rector 
and  the  chief  architect  of  the  University 
of  Stellenbosch. 

The  white  universities  of  South  Africa 
have  been  barred  from  admitting  non- 
white students  since  1959.  Until  that  date 
four  of  the  eleven  universities  were 
“open”,  that  is,  admitted  a tiny  number 
of  blacks . One  or  two  of  these  universities, 
notably  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
publically  protested  against  this  law  in 
1 959  and  have  submitted  to  it  since  under 
protest.  Not  so  the  University  of 
Stellenbosch.  Even  before  1959,theUni- 
versity  of  Stellenbosch  had  never  ad- 
mitted a single  black  student.  This  is  no 
surprise.  It  has  long  been  the  “intel- 
lectual” centre  of  the  theorists  of  white 
supremacy  in  South  Africa.  The  whole 
point  of  the  1 959  law  was  to  force  the  four 
“open”  universities  to  follow  the  racist 
principles  of  Stellenbosch  and  the  other 
all-white  universities.  Surely  we  could  be 
a little  more  sensitive  in  deciding  to  whom 
we  should  extend  an  official  welcome. 


One  dimension  should  be  stressed. 
Every  official  welcome  extended  to  South 
Africans  who  are  here  in  an  official 
capacity  is  seen  by  the  regime  as  a political 
victory . This  is  borne  out  by  even  a casual 
perusal  of  the  public  relations  publica- 
tions of  the  regime.  In  this  situation 
whatever  decision  the  University  of 
Toronto  took  would  be  a political  act.  We 
can  do  very  little  about  the  intensifying 
oppression  in  South  Africa.  We  should  at 
least  be  sure  that  what  little  we  do  regis- 
ters our  abhorrence  of  that  racial  op- 
pression. 

Instead  the  University  of  Toronto,  on 
this  issue  as  on  the  issue  of  its  position 
as  a shareholder  in  banks  making  loans  to 
the  South  African  government,  has 
chosen  to  send  to  South  Africa  the  op- 
posite message. 

Martin  Klein 
Department  of  History 
Cranford  Pratt 

Department  of  Political  Economy 


Bulletin  non  grata 


A Bulletin  representative  was  asked  to 
leave  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
Association  Council  on  Tuesday, 
October  1 1 despite  previous  assurances 
by  UTFA  president  Jean  Smith  that  the 
Bulletin  was  welcome  to  attend  the 
council’s  meetings  in  order  to  provide 
objective  news  coverage  of  the  kind  given 


to  the  Governing  Council  and  its  various 
committees. 

In  the  past,  UTFA  has  submitted  press 
releases  to  the  Bulletin,  outlining 
what  its  executive  has  regarded  as  the 
highlights  of  particular  meetings.  This 
practice  has  been  discontinued  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  editors. 


Science  on  display  at  Eaton  Centre 


Aspects  of  Contemporary  Scientific 
Research  and  Professional  T raining  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  the  theme  of  an 
exhibition  at  the  Eaton  Centre  Mall, 
until  October  22. 


The  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public  at 
regular  Eaton  Centre  hours  — 10  a.m.- 
9 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday,  and  10  a.m.- 
6 p.m.  Saturday. 


PhD  Orals 


David  Claringbold  — Governing  Council  Secretariat 

Books 


Continued  from  Page  6 
1409.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.R. 
Powicke.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10.30  a.m. 

Joy  Anne  Kae  Baker,  Department  of 
Music,  “The  Church  Music  of  Andre 
Campra.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  C. 
Morey.  Room  310,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  1 p.m. 

E.K.  Bemadine  McCreesh,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Contrasting 
Christian  and  Pagan  Motifs  in  Certain 
Old  Norse  Family  Sagas.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  R.  Frank.  Room  1 1 1, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Rev.  J.J.  Godfrey,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Hope  and  Its  Implications 
for  Theism:  A Systematic  Analysis  in 
Dialogue  with  Kant,  Bloch,  and  Marcel.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.D.  Evans. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Nipa  Banerjee,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  “Students  from  India  in 
Canadian  Universities.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  G.  Caplin.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  2 p.m. 

Helen  E.  Hoy,  Department  of  English, 
“The  Portrayal  of  Women  in  Recent 
English-Canadian  Fiction.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  F.W.  Watt.  Croft 


Chapter  House,  University  College, 

2 p.m. 

Douglas  Gordon  Shale,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “A  Factorial 
Analysis  of  Essay  Evaluations.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Traub.  Room  201, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Anna  Maria  P.  Castrilli  Carmichael, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies, 

“The  Theatre  of  Eduardo  de  Filippo.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.  Vicari. 

Room  307, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Israel  Martin  Greengarten,  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  “The  Social  and 
Political  Thought  of  T.H.  Green.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  C.B. 
Macpherson.  Room  2394,  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  3 p.m. 

Monday,  October  24 

Mary  L.  Ong,  Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  on  Anti-Bovine 
Thyroid  Plasma  Membrane  Antibodies.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.  Malkin. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Alexander  T.  Borgida,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Formal  Studies  of 
Stratificational  Grammars.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A.  Borodin.  Room  1 122, 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories, 

2.15  p.m. 


The  Way  Ahead  for  Canada: 

A Paperback  Referendum 

Robert  K.  Logan,  Editor 
Lester  & Orpen 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Mr. 
Trudeau’s  Canada  is  in  a serious  mess. 
Professor  Logan  and  his  publisher  are 
serving  a public  need  as  well  as  turning  an 
honest  penny  by  allowing  some  of  their 
friends  to  contribute  to  our  slender  stock 
of  wisdom. 

The  justification  for  this  enterprise 
was  the  official  Ottawa  statement  on  what 
happens  when  the  Anti-Inflation  Board 
croaks.  With  a title  stolen  from  the  NDP’s 
1965  program  and  a body  composed  of 
gelatinous  platitudes,  the  statement  itself 
is  reproduced  in  tiny  type  at  the  back  of 
the  book.  Its  impact  on  reality  will  be 
slightly  less  than  the  long-range  weather 
forecast. 

More  important  in  the  eyes  of  Prof. 
Logan  and  his  friends  is  the  batch  of 
short,  hastily-produced  essays  which 
form  the  body  of  his  book.  The  niceties  of 
pluralism  have  been  respected.  Ron 
Lang’s  incoherent  CLC  Manifesto,  an 
outburst  from  John  Bulloch’s  Independ- 
ent Businessmen,  statements  for  con- 
sumers and  the  C.M.A.  are  dutifully  re- 
produced. Jim  Gillies  pipes  up  from  the 
Tories  and  Tommy  Douglas  has  a few 


words  from  the  NDP. 

The  bulk  of  the  performers  are  acad- 
emics, most  of  them,  like  Lloyd 
Axworthy,  Donald  Chant  and  Lorna 
Marsden,  loyal  fellow  Liberals.  Far  from 
rejoicing  over  the  achievements  of  the 
past  fifteen  years,  they  sound  remarkably 
disgruntled.  Perhaps,  as  Professor 
Kenneth  Hare  complains,  they  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  in  Ottawa  than  their 
American  counterparts  have  enjoyed, 
even  in  the  Nixon  White  House. 

If  this  collection  represents  their  best 
efforts,  one  understands  why.  The  radical 
chic  of  Illich,  Toffler  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Schumacher  may  enliven  Rosedale 
cocktail  parties  but  the  accompanying 
secular  sermons  to  less  comfortable 
Canadians  to  expect  less,  think  small  and 
join  the  conserver  society  sound  like 
hypocritical  mockery  to  more  and  more 
Canadians. 

The  sales  gimmick  for  this  book — that 
it  is  participatory  democracy  complete 
with  a loaded  questionnaire  and  an  ad- 
dressed (unstamped)  envelope  — is 
about  as  good  as  the  contents.  Most 
Canadians  should  save  their  money  and 
try  to  switch  governments. 

Desmond  Morton 
Erindale  College 
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Sesqui  Events 


Monday  October  17 

The  New  Titans:  Science  in  the  Modem 
Age,  lecture  at  final  session  of  The  Legacy 
of  Jacob  Bronowski,  symposium  on  the 
interpretation  of  science. 

Prof.  David  Suzuki,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Saskatchewan  Sirens:  ThePrairie as Seain 
Western  Canadian  Literature,  third  of 
eight  lunchtime  seminars  in  series, 
Canadian  Literature  and  Culture. 

Prof.  John  J.  O’Connor,  Department  of 
English.  321  Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  1.15  p.m. 

T’ai  Chi  Ch  ’uan,  beginners’  classes,  first 
of  ten  sessions. 

Exercise  combined  with  meditation. 
Fencing  Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 
Registration  at  HH  Programme  Office, 
fee  $11. 

Victoria’s  World,  exhibition. 
Photographic  exhibition  of  200  facsimile 
prints  of  Victorian  England  and  the 
Empire.  Original  material  drawn  from 
Gemsheim  Collection  at  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  Meeting  Place  Gallery, 
Scarborough  College,  to  Nov.  8.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday-Thursday,  9a.  m.-9p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.m.-5  p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  2-5  p.m. 

Quill  Embroidery  by  Native  Peoples  in 
Canada,  1800-1977,  exhibition. 
Ethnology  gallery,  lower  level,  ROM,  to 
Jan.  15. 

Tuesday  18 

On  Perception,  first  in  series  of  seven 
lectures  providing  background  for  A 
Gather  of  Glass. 

Prof.  Marshall  McLuhan,  Centre  for 
Culture  and  Technology.  Theatre, 

ROM,  7.30  p.m. 

Proverty  in  the  Third  World  — and  in 
our  own,  second  of  four  lectures  in 
Sesquicentennial  series  Towards  2077. 
W.  David  Hopper,  International  Deve- 
lopment Research  Centre,  and  R.C. 
Baetz,  MPP,  formerly  Canadian  Council 
on  Social  Development.  Chairman,  Prof. 
S.D.  Triantis,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

Palomar  12  and  the  Outermost  Halo 
Clusters:  How  old  are  they?  colloquium. 
Dr.  William  E.  Harris,  McMaster 
University.  David  Dunlap  Observatory. 
4 p.m. 

Faculty  evaluations  and  faculty  develop- 
ment: The  odd  couple,  seminar. 

Prof.  Dent  Rhodes,  Illinois  State 
University.  Room  301, 65  St.  George  St., 
12  noon  to  2 p.m.  (Educational 
Development) 

The  Local  Airline  Service:  Problems  and 
Prospects,  seminar  in  Joint  Program  in 
Transportation  series  Canadian  Trans- 
portation in  the  70 ’s. 

Don  H.  Wallace,  Air  & Marine  Services, 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation 
Commission.  305  Founders  College 
(Senior  Common  Room),  York  Uni- 
versity, Downsview  campus.  4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  19 

Beginnings:  W riters-in-residence 
conference. 

Oct.  19  and  20,  seminars  and  readings 
at  Hart  House.  Seminars  2-4  p.m.  in 
Music  Room;  readings  8-10  p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall.  Limited  rush  seats  for 
readings.  Discussions  will  centre  on 
experiences  of  the  writers  as  writers  - 
in-residence  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
U of  T program  on  creative  writing  on 
campus. 

Oct.  19  participants  Margaret  Atwood, 
Carol  Bolt,  Jack  Ludwig  and  John 
Newlove.  Seminar  moderator  Eli 
Mandel. 

Oct.  20  participants  Carol  Bolt,  W.O. 


Mitchell,  Joseph  Skvorecky  and  Adele 
Wiseman.  Seminar  moderator  Sam 
Solecki. 

(Sponsored  by  SAC  and  Library  Com- 
mittee, funded  by  SAC,  Canada  Council 
and  Ontario  Arts  Council) 

The  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  Ancient  Europe 
(6500-3500  B.C.),  lecture. 

Dr.  Marija  Gimbutas,  UCLA  Museum 
of  Cultural  History.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  4.30  p.m. 
(Toronto  Society  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America) 

Degenerate  Re-arrangements  in  T riaryl- 
vinyl  Cations,  colloquium. 

Prof.  C.C.  Lee,  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (Chemistry  and 
SGS) 

Kenya  — Capital  Accumulation,  Class 
Formation  and  the  Dependency  Debate, 
seminar. 

Prof.  Colin  Leys,  Queen’s  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  2 p.m.  (African 
Studies  Committee  CIS) 

Fernando  A legria,  poetry  reading. 

Mr . Alegria  is  a Chilean  novelist,  poet  and 
literary  critic.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

8 p.m.  (Hispanic  Studies  and  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Studies,  York 
University.) 

Rifle  Club,  team  tryouts. 

Rifle  range,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 

Crafts  Club,  needlepoint  for  beginners. 
Crafts  Club  room,  Hart  House.  7.30p.m. 

Short  Turn,  pop/rock  country /folk 
concert. 

East  Common  Room.  8.30  p.m. 

Don  Thompson  Quartet,  pop  concert. 

East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Thursday  20 

The  Piano  Music  of  Brahms,  lecture- 
recital. 

Detlef  Kraus,  Folkwang  Academy, 
Essen.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  2.10  p.m.  (Music  and  Goethe 
Institute) 

Do  Presidents  Matter?  The  University  of 
Toronto,  1906-1972,  second  of  two 
lectures  on  The  History  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Prof.  Robin  Harris,  Higher  Education 
Group  and  University  historian.  West 
Hall,  University  College.  4 p.m. 

Ulyssean  Adult  in  Action,  second  of  six 
lectures  in  Sesquicentennial  series  The 
Best  Age?  The  Middle  and  Later  Years. 
True  Davidson.  2080  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  8 p.m.  Tickets  series 
$5,  single  $ 1 . Reservations  and  infor- 
mation telephone  828-5214.  (Associates 
of  Erindale) 

Spectroscopy  Inside  the  Laser  Cavity, 
colloquium. 

Dr.  Takeshi  Oka,  Herzberg  Institute  of 
Astrophysics,  N ational  Research  Council 
of  Canada.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m.  (Physics 
and  SGS) 

Engineering  Design,  seminar. 

Dr.  James  P.  Duncan,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  252  Mechanical  Build- 
ing. 3.10  p.m.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Current  issues  of  contemporary  literary 
theory,  third  of  a series  of  14  special 
seminars. 

Prof.  Fredric  Jameson,  Yale  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  4 p.m.  For  details 
telephone  978-6363.  (Comparative 
Literature) 

Les  Nemethy,  classical  guitar. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.30  p.m. 

Bassoon  section,  T oronlo  Symphony, 
concert  for  the  Norman  and  Hinda 
Tobias  Memorial  Scholarship. 


M.  Bruce  Bower,  Mitchell  Clarke, 
Nicholas  Kilburn  and  Christopher 
Weait.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $5,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $3,  unreserved  at  box 
office  from  12  noon  on  day  of  perform- 
ance. All  proceeds  to  fund  for  scholarship 
available  annually  to  outstanding  student 
in  performance  program  whose  major  is 
woodwind  instrument. 

Friday  21 

Large  Cities  — Can  and  Should  Their 
Growth  Be  Controlled?  fifth  of  nine  lec- 
tures in  Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  I, 
The  Urban  Revolution. 

Prof.  L.S.  Bourne,  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  12.15  p.m.  Registration  fee 
$15  for  four  series  of  lectures.  Informa- 
tion telephone  978-2400. 

Erasmus’  Prescription  for  Henry  VIII: 
Logotherapy,  lecture. 

Dr.  Marjorie  O.  Boyle,  Pontifical  In- 
stitute of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Upper  Lib- 
rary, Massey  College.  8 p.m.  (Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium) 

Selectivity  in  Organic  Synthesis, 
colloquium. 

Prof.  Barry  M.  Trost,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (Chemistry 
and  SGS) 

Annual  Workshop  on  Commercial  and 
Consumer  Law. 

Oct.  21  and  22,  Falconer  Hall.  Workshop 
is  primarily  designed  to  assist  law 
teachers  to  keep  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments but  is  also  open  to  other 
members  of  the  University  community. 
Sessions  begin  Oct.  21  at  1.30  p.m.  and 
run  until  Oct.  22  at  5 p.m.  Topics : provin- 
cial trade  practices  legislation,  new 
Saskatchewan  consumer  product  war- 
ranties act,  international  aspects  of  com- 
mercial law,  federal  borrowers  and  de- 
positors protection  bill,  and  the  inter- 
action of  law  and  economics  in  commer- 
cial and  consumer  law  areas.  Guest 
speaker  at  banquet  Friday  evening  will  be 
Gordon  Borrie,  director  general  of  the 
OfficeofFair  Trading,  U.K.  Information 
and  program  telephone  Barbara  St. 
Bernard,  978-6700.  (Law,  Osgoode  Hall 
Law  School  and  Canadian  Association  of 
Law  Teachers) 

Annual  U of  T International  Debating 
Tournament. 

Preliminary  debates  Oct.  21  and  22  in 
various  rooms  on  St.  George  campus. 
Final  round,  Oct.  22  in  Debates  Room. 

1 p.m.  (Debates  Committee) 

Chess  Club,  championship 
(preliminaries). 

Chess  Club  room.  Hart  House.  Registra- 
tion Oct.  21;  rounds  Oct.  21  at  7 p.m., 
Oct.  22  at  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Saturday  22 

In  His  Image:  Some  Ethical  Implications  of 
Biomedical  Advances,  conference. 
Lectures  by  Profs.  Gareth  Jones,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Australia,  visiting  pro- 
fessor, Iowa  State  University;  Harley 
Smyth,  Division  of  Neurosurgery;  Bruce 
Rowat,  clinical  director  emergency  ser- 
vices, Toronto  General  Hospital;  Mary 
Stewart  Van  Leeuwen,  York  University. 
Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by  panel  dis- 
cussion. Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

2-5.30  p.m.  amd  6.30-10  p.m.  Registra- 
tion $7,  students  $3.50  from  1.30  p.m.  at 
door.  Information  and  advance  registra- 
tion telephone  Dr.  Ian  Taylor,  978-2642. 

Sunday  23 

T rinity  College,  annual  service  at  St. 
James  Cathedral.  11  a.m. 

How  people  respond  to  natural  disasters, 
third  of  fall  series  of  special  Sesqui- 
centennial lectures  at  Science  Centre. 
Prof.  Ian  Burton,  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.  Main  auditorium,  Ont- 
ario Science  Centre.  3 p.m. 


Reflections  on  the  Zionist  Past,  first 
of  two  Schwartz  Lectures. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg,  president, 
American  Jewish  Congress.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

Tony  Hanik,  singer  song- writer. 
Newman  Centre  Coffee  House.  8 p.m. 

Crystal,  Images  in  Glass  and  Asian 
Artists  in  Crystal,  third  of  six  week  series 
of  films  complementing  exhibition,  A 
Gather  of  Glass. 

Glass  engraving.  Theatre  ROM. 

7.30  p.m. 

War  of  1812,  exhibition. 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings  etc. 
based  on  eye-witness  sketches  drawn  by 
men  on  both  sides  of  many  encounters. 
Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Galleries 
to  Dec.  4. 

Monday  24 

Spinoza  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Modem 
Jew,  second  of  two  Schwartz  Lectures. 
Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg,  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  4 p.m. 

Human  Factors  Engineering  — Directors 
for  the  Future,  fourth  of  five  Sesqui- 
centennial seminars  in  series  Industrial 
Engineering  for  the  Future. 

Prof.  Julien  Christensen,  Wayne  State 
University.  202  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Regionalism  and  Canadian  Fiction,  fourth 
of  eight  lunchtime  seminars  in  series, 
Canadian  Literature  and  Culture. 

Prof.  William  J.  Keith,  Department  of 
English.  321  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 1.15  p.m. 

Game's  of  the  21st  Olympiad,  film. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
7 p.m.  (Physical  & Health  Education) 

Tuesday  25 

Global  Eradication  of  Smallpox,  lecture. 
Dr.  Frank  Fenner,  Australian  National 
University.  3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  (Hygiene) 

Lighting  Fixtures  and  the  Development  of 
Glass,  second  in  series  of  seven  lectures 
providing  background  for  A Gather  of 
Glass. 

Catherine  Thuro.  Theatre,  ROM. 

7.30  p.m. 

Book  Sale. 

Oct.  25  from  7 to  10  p.m.,  Oct.  26  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity 
College.  Information  and  book  dona- 
tions, 978-2651.  (Friends  of  the  Library) 

Larry  Middlestadt,  paintings. 

Hart  House  Art  Gallery  to  Nov.  1 1 . Gal- 
lery hours:  Monday,  1 1 a.m.  - 9 p.m.; 
Tuesday  to  Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  - 5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2-5  p.m. 

Wednesday  26 

Physician  Practice  Behaviour,  seminar. 
Prof.  Alan  Wolfson,  Departments  of 
Health  Administration  and  Political 
Economy.  4171  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 4 p.m.  (Health  Administration) 
(Please  note  day.) 

Pontiac  and  the  Green  Man,  third  play 
of  four  in  Sesquiseason. 

New  comedy  by  Robertson  Davies, 
music  by  Derek  Holman,  about  the 
stormy  career  of  Major  Robert  Rogers, 
the  “green  man”,  founder  of  the  first 
modem  guerilla  regiment  and  North 
America’s  first  playwright.  Produced  by 
Drama  Centre  in  co-operation  with 
Music,  directed  by  Martin  Hunter,  con- 
ducted by  Michael  Evans.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

Oct.  26  to  29  and  Nov.  2 to  5 at  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  $3.  Telephone 
978-8668  or  978-3744. 
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